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A NEW SOURCE OF THE "DIVINA 
COMMEDIA" 

BY ABTHUB BENINGTON, VICE-PRESIDENT OP THE DANTE ALIGHrEEI 
SOCIETY, NEW YORK BRANCH 



Students of Dante are awaiting eagerly and not without 
trepidation two volumes which Professor Paolo Amaducci, of 
Bovigo, promises to publish this fall, and of which there has 
already been printed in Italy a synopsis taken from a long 
communication addressed by the author to the Begia Depu- 
tazione di Storia Patria for the province of Bomagna at its 
session in Bologna on March 26th. "We are awaiting it with 
trepidation, because Professor Amaducci asserts that as a 
result of it all the commentaries on the " Divina Commedia " 
will have to be revised, being " in large part either insuf- 
ficient or erroneous or vain," their authors not having rec- 
ognized the source from which Dante derived the scheme of 
his trilogy and which is the real key to its allegorical inter- 
pretation. 

This source, according to Professor Amaducci, was opus- 
culum XXXII of St. Peter Damian, entitled: " De quadra- 
gesima et quadraginta duabus Hebraeorum mansionibus," 
in which the saint interprets allegorically the forty-two stop- 
ping-places of the Children of Israel in their journey to the 
Promised Land. 

Professor Amaducci 's theory may be stated briefly as fol- 
lows : That Dante 's journey, from its beginning in the dark 
wood to its end in the Empyrean, is an image of the jour- 
ney of the Children of Israel, from the exodus from Egypt 
to the arrival at the Promised Land; that the hundred 
cantos of the " Divina Commedia," to be properly under- 
stood, must be divided into forty-two marches and stopping- 
places (" mansions ") as was the journey of the Israelites; 
each march and resting-place having the same allegorical 
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meaning that St. Peter Damian attributes to those of the 
Israelites. 

A synopsis already published in II Giornale Dantesco, of 
Florence, reveals an extraordinary parallel between the 
work of Dante and that of St. Peter Damian, sufficient, in- 
deed, to make out a strong case for the Rovigo professor, 
but a thorough study of the book itself will be necessary 
before it will be possible to accept his theory in its entirety. 

St. Peter Damian was born at Ravenna in 1007 and died 
at Faenza in 1072. He was the trusted counselor of several 
Popes, both as legate to foreign courts and bishop of a 
diocese (Ostia), but especially as a reformer of ecclesias- 
tical abuses. He was the bitterest foe of simony and of the 
married clergy. The only churchman of his century who can 
be compared with him was Hildebrand. Cardinal Capece- 
latro says of him: 

"Damian might almost be called the precursor of Gregory VII; greater 
in mind, more vigorous and more austere against the powerful, he was 
deputized to sanctify the Church with the efficacy of his words. He main- 
tained a terrific fight against its internal corruption; his stern meditative 
spirit made itself manifest in the struggle he waged to free it from passion 
and vice. This was a noble, lofty, and unparalleled struggle for religious 
liberty." 

And Francesco d 'Ovidio remarks of him : 

" Hermit, bishop, and cardinal, he had but one cry in all his life. And 
this was the outcry of Christian virtue against the simony and incontinence 
with which clergy and laity had besmirched themselves; he lived only to 
thunder terribly against these sins." 

And, speaking of him as a writer, d 'Ovidio says: 

" The monk of Avellana was truly a miracle of learning. ... As a 
theologian Peter Damian is supremely biblical; for in his knowledge of 
that divine book, and in the art of making it serve the truths defined by the 
Church, he is not inferior to any of the greatest Fathers of the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries. In this respect he may well stand beside Augustine, 
Gregory, Chrysostom, but more especially does he resemble Saint Jerome." 

Professor Amaducci is by no means the first critic to 
point to St. Peter Damian as a source of inspiration to 
Dante. In fact, he says that he was drawn to study the 
works of the saint by reading the words of d 'Ovidio in 
Studii sulla Divina Commedia and a passage in Storia di 8. 
Pier Damiano e del suo tempo, by Cardinal Alfonso Cape- 
celatro. The latter passage may be translated as follows : 
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" He who would collect all the visions recounted by St. Peter Damian on 
the faith of his friends and disciples might find almost all the sins that are 
specifically punished in the ' Inferno.'' The divine poet of Alighieri, which 
is a continuous vision, has points of similarity with many books of the 
Middle Ages, but especially with this of our saint." 

D'Ovidio's comment is contained in his remarks on canto 
XXI of the " Paradiso," of which St. Peter Damian is the 
protagonist. He says : 

" It might be well to seek out if there be not some connection between that 
which Damian is made to inculcate in respect to predestination and that 
which he actually taught in his writings. Happy the man who may have the 
leisure to make such research and to dig out how many reminiscences of the 
ideas of the monk of Fonte Avellana may possibly be hiding both in the 
poem and in the other works of Dante. ... It would be a splendid thing if 
others might make a minute comparison between his works and those of 
Alighieri." 

And Villemain, the great French authority on medieval 
literature, held that the primitive germ of the " Divina 
Commedia " was St. Peter Damian 's written account of a 
vision related by his great disciple, Hildebrand, afterward 
Pope Gregory VII, in the Cathedral at Arezzo in the pres- 
ence of Pope Nicholas II. This vision was as follows : 

" In the land of Germany a certain count, rich, quite powerful, and — 
what in this class of men is a miracle to find — -of good report and decent 
life (according to the judgment of the people), died about ten years ago. 
He being dead, a religious man descended in spirit into Hell and saw this 
count placed upon the uppermost rung of a ladder. And he said that he 
had seen this ladder erect among the roaring and avenging flames of a 
crackling fire, and that it was placed there to receive all the descendants 
of that count's family. And the spot from which that ladder issued forth 
was an obscure chaos, a vast abyss with an infinitely wide mouth, and very 
deep. Upon this the line of the count's descendants was arranged in 
such a manner that when a new one of them arrived he must occupy the top- 
most rung of the ladder, and he who was already there, and all the others 
with him, must descend to the rung immediately below. And so also for 
the others of the same family: as soon as they arrived after death at the 
said ladder, those who were there already, leaving at once their places, went 
lower down, through the impelling force of inexorable judgment. Then 
that man to whom it was given to see this asked the cause of such horrible 
damnation, and especially why that count, who had lived in his own day, 
was punished, although he had been so just, so good, and such an honorable 
man; and he heard it said: That this came to pass because one of his 
ancestors had robbed from the blessed Stephen a farm belonging to the 
Church of Metz; that this was his latest successor, and that the others had 
been punished in the same way. As one same sin of avarice had united 
them all in one same crime, so one same punishment was uniting them to 
suffer the pains of one atrocious fire." 
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D'Ovidio considered Villemain's deduction from this to 
be too sweeping, but he recognized that it was impossible to 
deny that from this passage Dante probably derived his idea 
of the punishment of those guilty of simony. It will be re- 
membered that when he found the spirit of Pope Nicholas 
III head downward in a pit, with his feet ablaze, this pontiff 
said to him : 

"Di sotto al capo mio son gli altri tratti, 
che precedetter me simoneggiando, 
per le fessure della pietra piatti. 
Laggiu' easchero' io altresi, quando 
verra' colui ch' io credea ehe tu fossi." 

—{Inf. XIX, 73-77.) 

It was such suggestions as these that made Professor 
Amaducci determine to dig more deeply into the now al- 
most unread works of St. Peter Damian, a native of Bo- 
logna, where Dante found his last refuge, and where he 
probably wrote that canto XXI of the " Paradiso " in which 
he makes the saint greet him so affectionately: 

''■ Equel lume che presso piu' ci si ritenne 

si fe' si' chiaro, eh' io dicea pensando : 

Io veggio ben l'amor ehe tu m' aeeenne." 

—(Par. XXI, 43-45.) 

Opusculum XXXII, in which Professor Amaducci believes 
he found the key to the " Divina Commedia," is addressed by 
St. Peter Damian to Hildebrand, the future Gregory VII, 
and its occasion is the habit of a certain monk to abstain 
from meat for forty days at times others than those in 
which such abstinence is prescribed by the Church. The 
saintly author collects biblical references to the number of 
forty and its mysteries, and then, symbolically interpreting 
the forty-two places in which the Israelites sojourned in 
the course of their forty years of wandering on the way to 
the Promised Land, he demonstrates in the mystical scholas- 
tic manner of his day that the allegorical meaning of this 
journey is the path of life of the Christian man, who ar- 
rives at real perfection and bliss by passing, as it were, 
through a like number of steps or grades of virtue. 

The saint's words are as follows: 

" He who on his journey follows the measure of the number forty hastens 
on with the Hebrews after leaving Egypt to the fatherland. With this num- 
ber, in fact, the children of Israel entered into the Promised Land. And 
oh, the height and the depth of this marvelous mystery! Since retracing 
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that same sacramental line with which God presented Himself to man, man 
returned to his Creator. For in truth, forty-two are the mansions of the 
Children of Israel in the exodus from Egypt, and forty-two are the genera- 
tions through which was derived the coming of Christ the Saviour into the 
world. For this number by which the Lord descended into the lowest depth 
of this Egypt is that by which the people of Israel ascended to the Prom- 
ised Land. He came down that these might rise. He took upon Himself the 
form of a servant that these, set free, might emerge from the prison of ser- 
vitude. Which was carefully confirmed by Moses when he said : ' The sons 
of Israel rose up in their might.' And what else is the might of the elect 
if not Christ, who is the power of God? Yet he who rises, rises with Him 
who descended among us not from necessity, but from condescension, that 
there might be no doubt of the truth of the words of the apostle : ' He that 
descended is the same also that ascended above all the heavens that He 
might fulfil all things.' " 

The saint says that all the story of the wanderings in the 
desert, as contained in Numbers XXXIII, is 

" entirely accomplished within us by virtue of a mysterious spiritual sig- 
nification. For that which then took place visibly is spiritually applicable 
to us. For it is we who issue forth from the furnace of Egyptian slavery 
and strive to enter the Promised Land, passing through many resting- 
places, that is, traversing the divers upward steps of virtue. But, foras- 
much as the Fathers, except those of the tribe of Levi, were left dead in 
the desert and only their children reached the Land of Promise, so it is 
expedient that the old man within us die and that the new man, created in 
the image of God, put on strength to attain the land of the living. There- 
fore, whosoever desires to realize the promises made to the Fathers must 
not have solicitude to possess with the tribe of Levi the rope of heredity on 
earth. For he who grovels upon the earth for the things of the earth, 
he who, when the Passover is to be celebrated in bitterness and the journey 
is to be made with swiftness, lingers awhile to enjoy, saying : ' Soul, thou 
hast much -goods laid up for many years, take thy rest, eat, drink, and be 
merry,' truly deserves to hear the words : ' Thou fool, this night shall 
thy soul be required of thee, then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided?' " 

And much more to the same effect, for those fathers of 
the Middle Ages were prone to find a mystical spiritual 
meaning in all sacred history. 

St. Peter Damian goes on to elaborate his parallel between 
the forty-two stopping-places of the Israelites and the forty- 
two generations of Christ from Abraham to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. This gives him further opportunity to de- 
scribe the way of the righteous man from sin to salvation, 
ascending the mystical path from earth to heaven which 
Christ descended from heaven to earth : 

" We begin our path at the parturition of the Virgin, in order that, trav- 
eling on by the successive sites of the 'mansions,' we may arrive at last at 
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God, who is our Supreme Father. Therefore, as we desire to issue forth 
from Egypt, let the parturition of the Virgin first be presented to us; that 
is to say, believing that the word of God made flesh come into the world, 
all perishable and transitory things abandoned, we repose in Him and plaee 
in Him the habitation of our peace and hope. After which, studying to 
improve and to climb up by the steps of faith and virtue, we must tarry 
such time in each of these as may be necessary to convert virtue into habit." 

It is remarked that in his letter to Can Grande della 
Seala, Dante wrote (paragraph seven) as follows: 

"It is to be known that the meaning of this work (the ' Divma 
Commedia') is not simple, but rather it may be called ' polisemum' 
(or ' polisensuum ') , which is as much as to say of several meanings; for 
one is its sense from the letter, another is that which it has from the things 
signified by the letter. The first is called literal, the second allegorical or 
moral. That this matter of operating may the better be explained it may 
be considered in these words : 'When Israel went out of Egypt and the 
house of Jacob from a barbarous people, Judea was made his sanctuary, 
Israel his dominion.' Forasmuch as if we look only at the letter we see 
there signified the exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt in the time of 
Moses; if at the allegorical, we see signified our redemption worked by 
Jesus Christ; if at the moral sense we discover the conversion of the soul 
from the weeping and misery of sin to the state of grace ; if at the mystical 
(anagogicum) , we recognize the passage of the sanctified soul from the 
slavery of present corruption to the liberty of eternal glory. And although 
these mystical senses may be distinguished by various names, all may in 
a general way be called allegorical, forasmuch as they are diverse from the 
literal or historical." 

In "II Convito," tratt. II, cap. 1, Dante also says that writ- 
ings must be understood in four senses — the literal, the al- 
legorical, the moral, and the mystical — and he illustrates 
the latter with the words: 

" as may be seen in that song of the prophet who says that in the exodus of 
the people of Israel from Egypt Judea is made holy and free. For this 
being manifestly true as to the letter, no less true is that which is spiritually 
intended, which is that in the exodus of the soul from sin it is made holy 
and free in its dominion." 

These words might almost have been written by Damian. 
It is scarcely imaginable that they were not suggested by 
reading this opuscnlum XXXII. 

To arrive at the allegorical and other meanings of the 
forty-two " mansions " of the Israelites, St. Peter Damian 
analyzes the meaning of their Hebrew names. How accu- 
rately he translates them is neither here nor there, for 
Dante would not have sought to verify the translations, but 
would have accepted them " literally, allegorically, morally, 
and mystically." There is no evidence that Dante knew 
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Hebrew, and, even if he did, it would not have mattered, 
as the monk's interpretations were sufficient for his purpose. 

The treatise of Damian closes with an exhortation to Hil- 
debrand to make a more profound study of these mysteries. 
But Hildebrand became Pope before he was able to take 
up the task, and he was kept so busy curbing the preten- 
sions of Emperor Henry IV that he never carried out the 
task imposed by his master. This task, if Professor Ama- 
ducci is correct, was taken up and accomplished by Dante 
Alighieri, the " Divina Commedia " being the result. 

Professor Amaducci has spent many years in analyzing the 
" Divina Commedia " in the light of St. Peter Damian 's 
interpretations of the forty-two " mansions," and has di- 
vided its hundred cantos into forty-two sections, each of 
which, according to him, corresponds to one of St. Peter 
Damian 's " mansions," and has the same mystical or alle- 
gorical significations. 

From the synopsis that appears in II Giornale Dantesco, 
it seems that he puts forth this division tentatively, for he 
says this " ponderoso tema " is too great for one man, and 
asks that others correct where he may have erred, add where 
he may have omitted, cut out where he may have been super- 
abundant. 

With the synopsis referred to as a guide, I have prepared 
a table giving on one side the names of the forty-two stop- 
ping-places or " mansions " of the Children of Israel, with 
their interpretation by St. Peter Damian, and on the other 
side a synopsis of the passages in the " Divina Commedia " 
which Professor Amaducci believes to correspond. The 
spelling of the Hebrew names is that to be found in most of 
the editions of the saint's works and is that adopted by 
Professor Amaducci. 

1. Rajiese : " commotion of a Inf. I, 1-9 : Lost in the dark for- 
troubled mind," or, " commotion est. 

aroused by a worm," or " commotion 
aroused by thunderclaps." 

2. Sochot : " tabernacles " (tents Inf - L 22 " 28 : ms muid turns back 

or pavilions). to look u P on the P erilous P a * h b y 

which he had come. 

3. Ethan: "strength"; or, Bu- , Inf - L 28 : 30: After a brief rest 
than : " valley." be resumes his march. 

4. Phiairoth: "speech of the In£ - J > 13 " 21 : Frightened, he 
nobles," or, "word of the learned"; notices the hill touched with the 
Osieaath: "entrance to the sub- rays of the sun and takes courage 
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urb," or, " beginning of a new con- 
servation " ; Beelsbphon : " ascent 
of the observatory or of the tower," 
or, "Lord of the North Wind"; 
Magdalo : " magnificence." 



5. Mara: "bitterness." 



6. Elim: where there were twelve 
springs of water and seventy palm- 
trees : " rams." 



7. Beside the Bed Sea. 



8. In the Desert of Sin: "place 
full of briers," or, " temptation." 



9. Dephtca: "a knocking"; or 
Baphaca: "health." 

10. Halus : " fatigues," or " fer- 
ment." 



11. Baphidin: "praises of judg- 
ment." 



12. In the Desert of Sinai. 



13. Chibeot-Taava : (the sepul- 
chers of concupiscence). 

14. Asehoth : " atria or vesti- 
bules of perfection," or, "beati- 
tude." 

15. Bethma: "vision fulfilled"; 
or, Pharam: "mouth unveiled." 



16. Bemon Phares: "sublime 



'to proceed; v. I, 31-136: Encounter 
with the three wild beasts; the spirit 
of Virgil comes to his aid; tells him 
of the way of salvation; prophesies 
the coming of the "veltro"; prom- 
ises to guide him through Hell and 
Purgatory. 

Inf. II, 1-42: Dante's discourage- 
ment and fear of inability to per- 
form the journey. 

Inf. II, 43-120: Virgil tells him 
he has been sent by Beatrice, she 
being urged to go down to Hell for 
,him by two other women who are 
in Heaven. 

Inf. II, 121-142: Close of Vir- 
gil's words; Dante's spirits revive; 
his thanks; they start on the jour- 
•ney. 

Inf. Ill, 1-18: Inscription over 
the Gate of Hell; Virgil tells him 
they have reached the place where 
he shall see the genti dolorose. 

Inf. Ill, 19-21: Holding Virgil's 
hand, they enter. 

Inf. Ill, 22-69: The indolent, in- 
capable of good or evil, condemned 
forever to be chased by wasps and 
to follow a moving banner. 

Inf. Ill, 70-129: They cross 
Acheron in Charon's skiff after 
Virgil tells Charon this is willed in 
Heaven; Virgil says Charon's wrath 
is a presage of Dante's salvation. 

Inf. Ill, 130-136: Thunder and he 
falls as if asleep. Inf. IV, 1-6: 
Awakened by thunder, he rises and 
looks about him to see the place. 

Inf. IV, 7 to end of Canto 
XXXIV; the punishments of the 
wicked in Hell. 

Purg. Cantos I-XXVII: Passage 
through Purgatory as far as the en- 
trance to the terrestrial Paradise. 

Purg. XXVIII, 1-84: At the river 
Lethe; Mathilda. Purg. XXIX: The 
mystical procession. Purg. XXX, 
1-33: Appearance of Beatrice. 
Purg. XXXI, 89-145: Beatrice un- 
veiled. 

Purg. XXXII, 37-160: The mys- 
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cleaving " ; or, " division of the 
pomegranate." 



17. Lebna: "brilliant whiteness," 
or, " brick." 



18. Ressa: "restraints," or, "vis- 
ible, that is, salutary temptation." 



19. Ceelatha: "church," or, "pre- 
eminence of the rod." 



20. Sepher: "trumpet blasts." 



21. Charadath : " inherent effect 
or suitable deed." 



22. Macelot : " from the begin- 
ning," or, " union " (conventus). 



tical tree; Beatrice, sitting upon its 
roots, tells him to write what he has 
seen. The eagle breaks the tree ; the 
dragon seizes the chariot; the pros- 
titute and the giant ; Purg. XXXIII, 
34-66: Beatrice's prediction that 
God will avenge the despoiling of 
the Church; and v. 106-145: The 
sweet waters of Eunoe. 

Par. II, 22-36 : Arrival in the first 
Heaven (moon). Par. Ill, 10-30: 
Spirits of those who neglected vows. 
Par. IV, 28-48: Beatrice explains 
that the spirits dwell in highest 
Heaven, but may appear in any. 

Par. Ill, 34-63: Piccarda Donati. 
D. asks her if the blessed are not 
sometimes sad with longing to see 
other friends, v. 97-123: Piccarda 
tells how she was taken out of a 
convent and married; she points out 
the Empress Costanza. Par. IV, 
64-87: Beatrice explains that these 
souls erred in not returning to the 
convent as soon as it was in their 
power so to do. 

Par. IV, 136- V, 84: Beatrice's 
explanation of the free will to take 
vows or not; their sanctity and in- 
dissolubility when made; the right 
of the Church to change their ma- 
terial. 

Par. V, 100-120: Appearance of 
the souls in the second Heaven 
(Mercury). Par. VI and VII, 1-9: 
Justinian; the story of the Roman 
Empire. 

Par. VII, 19-148: B. says the 
death of Christ was just in that 
He was a man, a sacrilege in that 
He was God; that this was the only 
way in which man could be re- 
deemed; that the soul must be in- 
corruptible and the resurrection of 
the body necessary. 

Par. VIII, 13-39: Third Heaven 
(Venus) ; souls who on earth burned 
with charity burn here with celestial 
love. v. 85-148: Charles Martel ex- 
plains how God makes the stars in- 
fluence men so that they •are differ- 
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23. Thahath: "patience," or, 
"confirmation," or, "fear." 



24. Thare : " ecstasy," or, " astute- 
ness," or, "malice." 



25. Methca: "new death"; or, 
Maathica : " sweetness." 



26. Hesmona: "haste," or, "firm- 
ness and constancy." 



27. Moseroth: "He who is ex- 
cepted"; or, "bonds." 

28. Banaeim: "springs," or, "cul- 
tivations," or, " sons of necessity." 



29. Gadgad : " Messenger," or, " in 
war order," or "doubts and uncer- 
tainty." 



ent from their progenitors. Par. 
IX, 127-142: Foleo di Marsiglia 
says that Florence, by coining the 
florin, has spoiled tha clergy, mak- 
ing them avaricious. 

Par. X, 1-27: The creation and 
the wonderful architecture of the 
universe, as illustrated by the two 
opposed heavenly movements. 

Par. X, 49-90: The blessed in the 
fourth Heaven (Sun) ; D. thanks 
God with such fervor that for a 
moment he forgets Beatrice; the 
doctors of the Church sing and dance 
about them. Par. XI, 1-12: D. 
looks at the earth and deplores that 
men run after fleeting vanities and 
neglect things real and eternal. 

Par. XI, 28-42: St. Thomas 
Aquinas speaks of the two great 
champions of the Church, St. 
Francis and St. Dominic. 

Par. XI, 43-132 : St. Thomas tells 
the life of St. Francis and denounces 
the degeneracy of the Dominicans. 
Par. XII, 46-120: St. Bonaventure 
tells of the life of St. Dominic and 
deplores the degeneracy of the Fran- 
ciscans. 

Par. XII, 121-145: St. Bona- 
venture names himself and the other 
blessed Franciscans. 

Par. XIII, 34-142: St. Thomas 
Aquinas discourses on the compara- 
tive wisdom of Solomon, Christ, and 
Adam; the danger of rash judg- 
ments. 

Par. XIV, 97-126: The cross of 
Mars. Par. XV, 13-30, 49-69, 88- 
148: Greeting of Caeeiaguida; his 
talk of D.'s family. Par. XVII, 
46-142: Cacciaguida's prophecy of 
D.'s exile and Can Grande's hos- 
pitality. He tells D. to write cour- 
ageously the truth about what he 
has seen. Par. XVIII, 37-51: 
Spirits of Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, 
Charlemagne, Roland, William of 
Orange, Rainouart, Godfrey de 
Bouillon, and Robert Guiscard. 
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30. Ietebatha: "Kindness," or, 
" good." 



31. Ebrona: "transit or pass- 
age." 



32. Asiongaber : " the counsels of 
a man." 



33. Sin, where is Cades "temp- 
tation," or, " holy fructification." 



34. Hor : " mountainous." 



35. SalmOna: "shadow of the 
portion," or, " little image." 

36. Phinon: "mouth," or, "par- 
simony of the mouth " (that is, par- 
simony of speech). 
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Par. XVIII, 70-136: Sixth Heav- 
en: those who ruled in justice group 
themselves into semblance of the im- 
perial eagle; invective against Papal 
avarice. Par. XIX, 70-99: The 
eagle solves D.'s doubt about the 
justice of God to the heathen. Par. 
XX, 130-141, and says that pre- 
destination is an abyss unfathom- 
able to mortal eyes. 

Par. XXI, 1-18 : Ascent to seventh 
Heaven (Saturn) ; Beatrice explains 
why she smiles no more, as D. 
could not look upon her smile and 
live; v. 25-42: Jacob's ladder. 

Par. XXI, 52-142: St. Peter 
Damian explains the incompre- 
hensibility of predestination. Par. 
XXII, 1-12: The cry of the blessed 
disturbs D.; v. 52-69: St. Benedict 
refuses to show himself in his own 
form. (This and the previous 
" mansion " are the heaven of Sat- 
urn, in which are the contemplative 
spirits. D.'s every wish is disap- 
pointed, as if, as Scartazzini com- 
ments, to make him appreciate the 
difference between the blessed and 
mortals.) 

Par. XXII, 37-99: St. Benedict 
talks of contemplative spirits and 
Jacob's ladder, and regrets that men 
no more try to climb to Heaven by 
this route. 

Par. XXII, 100-154: D. and 
Beatrice ascend Jacob's ladder to 
the eighth heaven (stars) ; D. 
turns to view the solar system. How 
small is the earth in comparison with 
other heavenly bodies ! Par. XXIII, 
1-21: Beatrice stands waiting; she 
says, "Behold the triumph of 
Christ." 

Par. XXIII, 25-139: The triumph 
of Christ; the coronation of Mary 
and her ascent to the empyrean. 

Par. XXIV, 34-154: St. Peter ex- 
amines D. on Faith. Par. XXV, 
13-114: St. James examines D. on 
Hope. Par. XXVI, 7-69: St. John 
examines D. on Charity. 
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39. Dibonqad: "apiary of temp- 
tations." 



37. Oboth : " magicians," or, " py- Par. XXVII, 10-66 : St. Peter's 
thons." invective against corruption of 

Popes and clergy. 

38. Gebarim: "piles of stones Par. XXVII, 97-148: Ascent to 
passing by," or, Gai : " chaos or ninth or crystalline heaven, whence 
abyss." all things move; man does not un- 
derstand because turned away by 
earthly things. Par. XXVIII, 16- 
42: God in the aspect of a point; 
nine circles of angels whirl around 
Him; v. 88-129: Circles sparkle 
and cry Hosanna! 

Par. XXIX, 70-108 : Beatrice says 
the doctors are wrong in saying that 
angels have understanding, will, and 
memory; mortals excite anger of 
Heaven in subjecting scriptures to 
human philosophy and thus wrong- 
ly interpreting them. 
" Par. XXIX, 109-126: Invective 
against vain preachers. 

Par. XXX, 1-45: The empyrean, 
where there is neither motion nor 
time, but only light and love. 

Par. XXX, 46-132: The river of 
divine light; the celestial rose; 
Par. XXXI, 1-18 : The celestial rose, 
v, 79-93: Adieu to Beatrice. Par. 
XXXIII, 1-39: St. Bernard's sub- 
lime prayer to the blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

I confess that at first sight the relationship between the 
passage of the " Divina Commedia " and the mystical or al- 
legorical meaning of the " mansion " to which Amaducci as- 
signs it, is in many cases not evident or even apparent. 
Here and there the connection is obvious, in, for instance, 
Nos. 1, 5, 13, 14, 15, and 32 ; but in many of the others, even 
a careful reading of the whole exposition by St. Peter 
Damian leaves an abyss that requires a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to bridge. The saint's method of interpretation is 
well illustrated by two brief passages translated from the 
Latin. The first of these refers to " mansion " 33, and the 
second to " mansion "39. I selected them because of their 
comparative brevity. This is the first: 

" But forasmuch as he who imputes knowledge imputes grief, they come 
again into the desert of Sin, where is Cades. But Sin is interpreted 



40. Helmondeblathaim : "con- 
tempt for figs," or, "contempt for 
reproach." 

41. Abartm over against Nebo: 
" transit," or " separation." 

42. "In the land of Moab near 
Jordan, before Jericho." 
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temptation, as we said above. For just as a hammer strikes repeatedly a 
golden or silver vessel, as a file repeatedly rubs it until it is polished, so 
repeated temptation, not yielded to but withstood, purges the mind of its 
coarseness. ' The furnace trieth the potter's vessels, and the trial of afflic- 
tion just men' (Ecclesiasticus XXVII, 6). And as Cades is said to be 
' holy fructification/ thou seest that holy fructification follows in the wake 
of temptation." 

And the second is: 

" Wherefore it follows aptly enough that after the chaos of the pythons 
and magicians, which is the dark cunning of the heretics, soon they arrive 
at Dibongad, which, may be said to mean ' apiary of temptations.' For as 
bees make honey with their mouth, but prick with their sting, so also the 
heretics, who put forth manifestly blandishments with their words while 
they hide the stings of error as it were behind them ; at first they distil sweet- 
ness with their mouth, but afterwards they sow broadcast the error of sting- 
ing falsity. Hence the Prophet lamented, saying: 'They swarmed about 
me like bees, and they burned like fire among thorns '. (Psalm. CXVII)." 

The process of reasoning by which Professor Amaducci 
identified the " mansion " spoken of in the last quotation 
with Beatrice's remarks against the teachers who excite the 
divine wrath by specious and false interpretations of the 
scripture, may perhaps be followed without difficulty; but 
why he confines the identification to Par. XXIX, 70-108, and 
assigns lines 109-126, which are a bitter invective against 
these same vain preachers, to " mansion " 40, Helmonde- 
blathaim, meaning " contempt for figs " or " contempt for 
reproach," is not evident, even after a perusal of the full 
text of St. Peter Damian. 

I cite the foregoing passages at random, but they are 
typical. I have compared the saint's opusculum XXXII 
with the " Divina Commedia " as carefully as was possible 
in the few weeks I have had at my disposal, and, although 
I see countless parallels, some of them almost paraphrases, 
I am not yet inclined to go so far as Amaducci and as- 
sert that Dante took up the task which Hildebrand was too 
busy to undertake, and that his work is derived in scheme 
and allegory from this one treatise of Damian 's. That the 
latter influenced him and supplied him with many ideas 
there can be no doubt; but the same is true of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Boetius, and, in fact, of a host of theologians and 
doctors of the Church. And there are several others of 
Damian 's opuseula which undoubtedly furnished him with 
ideas, notably the Liter Gowiorrhianus, opusc. VTI; Contra 
Intemperantes Clericos, opusc. XVIII; and the visions and 
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miracles related in such works as opusc. XXIII and 
XXXIV, 

I prefer the assertion of Carducci that " Dante was the 
voice of twelve Christian centuries," and again that 
" Dante, as it is the nature of truly great poets to repre- 
sent and close a great past, was the Homer of this moment 
of civilization," the close of the Thirteenth Century. 

However, it would be unfair to pass final judgment upon 
the conclusions of so eminent a Dante scholar as Ama- 
ducci, especially as he has been comparing these works for 
many years, before having his complete book, in which, it 
is to be presumed, he will elaborate the arguments upon 
which he bases his theory. 

An article by Franco Sabelli in II Giornale Italiano (New 
York) mentions also another forthcoming book on almost 
the same subject. This is by Mgr. Luigi Eocca, and is to be 
entitled 8. Damiano e Dante. It would seem from Sabelli 's 
article that Mgr. Eocca does not assert that Dante derived 
the " Divina Commedia " from any one work of his prede- 
cessor, but merely sets forth how much the poet owes to the 
saint. He cites many passages that are parallels in thought, 
and suggests that just as in matter of doctrine and pure 
theology Dante followed step by step the great doctors 
of the Church, especially St. Thomas Aquinas, so in the field 
of ecclesiastical discipline he tried as far as possible to fol- 
low the greatest reformers — of whom Damian was the chief. 

Professor Amaducci writes me that his book is now on 
the presses. It is extremely unlikely that there will be any 
immediate acceptance of his theory by students of Dante, 
for no other author ever aroused such disputes as have 
raged around that poet; if Professor Amaducci 's book lives 
up to his promises for it, it will undoubtedly start another 
tempest of criticism and counter-criticism. But the inevitable 
effect of this will be to stimulate a wider study of and inter- 
est in the works of this greatest of Latin poets and philoso- 
phers, whom Eaphael in his painting, " The Disputa," 
placed among the doctors of the Church; who, " was the 
voice of twelve Christian centuries," and who has well been 
called " divine." 

Arthur Benington. 



